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LAKE GeORGE. 

Ifany of my readers have ever visited 
these transparent waters, and have wound 
their way among the thous :nd little woocy 
islands which sprinkle tucir surface, from 
Fort George to the Falls of Ticonderoga, 
they may have remarked just beyond Bol- 
ton, the bottom of a beautifulinlct or bay, 
formed by two craggy promontories of the 
the western shore, a small dwelling house, 
upon which the fingers of time seem to 
have wrought more ruinously than man, 
in the pride of his domi accustomed 
to allow them. It stands alone and deso- 
late. Storms have shattered its roof, and 
wild shrubs sprung up in profusion 
over its avenues, but ruinous as it now is, 
Thave passed some of my happiest hours 
within its walls. And then the scenery 
about it was so exquisitely touching! In 
the freshness of the dawn I used to de- 
light, with my Rover, only, by my 
side, to climb the neighboring hill, and 

that gleamed upon 
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have 


dog 


catch the firstruddy tint 
the lake—and at noon, to stretch myself in 


some shady recess, and watch the white 
sail, now lost beh io the bold head-land, 
now gliding among ed » trees, and now cut- 


ting the clear expanse of water,—or, in 
the stillness of night, broken only by the 
moan of the sad whip-poor-will, and the 
fret of waters, to muse upon the wildness 
of the scene, and commune with unearth- 
ly forms, that scemed to be flitting in the 
moonbeams. 

The waters of Lake George are peculiar- 
ly transparent. I have often looked out 
ofa boat upon its pebbly bed, and thought 
I might easily have waded to the shore, 
when in truth my oar’s length could not 
reach the bottom. 

It was from this singular beauty, as 
well as the tout ensemble of witching scenery 
about it, that the Indians, who formerly 
inhabited the adjacent territories, believed 
the bosom of the lake to be the abode of 
the Great Spirit; and the French priests, 
who came to conv vert them, infected with 
the superstition of the place, named it the 
Holy Water; ie either imagining it to 
be uncommonly pure, or else believing it 
to be really endowed wae a peculiar sanc- 
tity, used to send vessels filled with it to 
their native country, to be used in the sa- 
cred rites of their church.—** Club Room.” 


Remank.—The outward circumstances 
of our being have little connection with 
the true enjoyment of life. The proper 
Condition of the leart is the only es- 
sential pre-requisite for a life of happi- 
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_ Moral Eales. 


ORIGINAL. 


NO GUIDE. 
There was once a traveller who was 
starting forth on an unknown and inseeure 
road. His way lay, he fancied, through 
pleasant regions, and he thought that he 
would go sutely cnward to the end, with- 
out meeting with difficulties or dangers. 
He took therefore no precautions, but set 
out quite alone, trusting in his own strength 
to vvercume every hindrance, and in his 
own foresight to pass along in security. 
When ke commenced his journey, all things 


seemed bright and joyous. ‘The sun, at 
mid-day height, shone brilliantly in the 
heavens; the birds caroled their merry 


notes of gladness; the ee was 
mild and peaceful ; and the face of nature 

appeared throughout, renlete’ with loveli- 
ness and beauty. He pictured nought but 
scenes like these, or if at times he thou ght 
achange might come, his pride overcame 
all doubts that this would cause. him any 
grief or pain. 

And tor a time all things did go well. 
He looked buck to note his progress, and 
the smile of self satisfaction sat upon his 
brow. Nothing had caused him trouble, 
und he exulted greatly that he neither 
necded, nor would have, any guide to ac- 
company him on his journey. At times 
he wondered where the road would end, 
but quickly answered the silent question, 
by saying within himself, that its end was 
distant, und years and years would clapse 
before it would be reached. He wanted 
not that it should come, for all around him 
and before him seemed full of the same 
bright prospects as he had early pictured, 
and such as had been ever with him, since 
his travel was begun. 

Thus went he on for years. As age in- 
creased, he grew more and more sclf-trust- 
ing. His thoughts were the same asin 
his youth The termination of his journey 
appeared as far off now as then, though he 
knew well that this was an illusion, for 
every minute that was passed, brought it 
one minute nearer. But he reflected not 
on this. Days of reflection, or rather mo- 
ments of reflection were disagreeable to 
him, and he banished them from his sight. 
And yet when he did this, he felt that re- 
flection even then, might result in good 
and save him future sorrow. But “this 
would require a pause; and his proud 
spirit said, ** stop not, but go on—there are 


ance at this point of your progress.” 

And fearing the derision of these, he ad- 
vanced still further. But age was creeping 
on, and the read was becoming gloomy 
and obscure. He would have stopped, but 
he could not. He would have turned 
round, to retrace his steps, but he could 
not. He would have changed his course, 
but there was none cther, either right or 
left. THis journey was getting cheerless 
and dismal. All the bright anticipations 
which he had once formed, vanished here. 
All his boastings that the end would cause 
him no fes¥, but 
pass (it if ‘theend of the one journey led 
but to the other) unguided and unassisted, 
took their departure. He wished that his 
boastings had been less frequent, for if they 
had not been so loudly and so often utter- 
ed, pride might have been subdued, and 
suecor had, though the road’s termination 
seemed so near at hand, that time scarce 
was given to ask for help, ora friendly 
hand to point the way through the deep 
darkness in which he was becoming more 
and more encircled, at every step. As it 
was, no guide came, and he would not then 
call for one, and he was not sure even that 
if he did, his call would be heard and an- 
swered. It was indeed sad to see him 
struggling on alone, and filled with fear, 
because of that which might come, if trust- 
ing still in himself, he ended his journey 
and should then find that it had opened to 
him an existence filled with gloom and 
sorrew. He whispered to himself that no 
such existence was to follow—that with 
the end ef the journey on which he was 
now travelling, knowledge and feeling and 
thought would cease furever. And yet he 
knew well that such whispers were foolish 
self-deceptions. They came and went, but 
left him always more sad, and sick at hand. 
Every oe. his countenance became more 
gricf-like and desponding. His mind was 
harrasest with fear; his own strength 
failed him ; as he turned to the past, noth- 
ing but arrogance and presumption scem- 
ed to mark his career, and the fruits of 
these were bitter and enduring. Now too 
late he began to feel in all its reality, the 
need ef a guide to conduct him onward in 


safety. There was no light left; the sun 
had set in the heavens; the stars shone 
not; and the birds had ceased their 

warblings. ‘There was nothing to cheer 


his path, for a single moment, and the fu- 
ture presented a scene of dread and gloom 
from which he felt teo certain there was 
no escape. 

And here we leave 
journey of life. 


abs babha tha 
ginning 


him. His was the 
lle passed from its be- 
to its close, without a guide to 
over him and keep him in safety. 
There was One who would gladly have 
been with him all the time, and made his 
pilgrimage at the close, as happy and bright 


watch 


own strength to overcome every trial. He 
little realized however, that when too late, 
he would be sorry that he had taken no 
guide when he sct out, that the same might 
be with him when danger and erwergrsicd 
should become apparent. If he had then 
had that Guide who on this journey is so 
all essential, he would have sunk at 
close, into a joyous and delightful rest. 
Fears would have come not, or if they did, 
they would have been but transient ; ‘while 
the mind would have been at ease. and 
gloom and despondency unknown. Let us 
then all have with us = Savior as our 
ae when we start forth, and as we jour- 
n, and when we reach the termination 


its 





those who see you and they will laugh, 
and mock and seoff, if now i t 


you ass assist- 
7 


of Ae road, to boar us in safety through all 


that he would reach it and | 


as it seemed at the dawn. But he despis- 
ed all assistance, feeling confident in his 


dangers and perils. If we lean on Him, 
he will bear us safely through, and then 
when the journey’s end shall come, we 
will not turn back in sorrow and mourn 
that we made it alone, and have no 
Guide to be with us through the dark val- 
ley, to which it will otherwise lead. w. 
New York, Jan. 
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15, 1851. 
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Narrative. 


SHIP CRUSHED BY ICE. 


| ireat anxiety has been felt for the safety of 
the Steam ship Atlantic, bound from Liverpool 
to New York. But all hearts are made glad 
by the news of her safe arrival at Cork, Ireland, 
having been obliged to return, in consequence 
of breaking her machinery in a storm. With 
reference to such a fate of this noble ship, as 
was fenred, the following extract from an arti- 
ele in Harper’s new Monthly Magazine for 
February, has, at this time, a peculiar interest. 
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“When daylight broke the next morn- 

ing, the dangerous position in which the 
ship was placed was seen. On every side 
of us appeared large floes of ice, with sev- 
eral icebergs floating, like mountains on a 
plain, among them; while the only open- 
} ing through which we could pe. was 
a narrow passage to the north-cast, through 
which we must have come. What made 
our position the more perilous was, that 
the vast masses of ice were approaching, 
nearer and nearer to each other, so tha* 
we had not a moment to lose, if we would 
effect our escape. 

As the light increased, we savy. at the 
distance of three miles to the westwarl, 
another ship in a far worse ‘\weament 
than we were, inasmuch that she wes com- 
pletely surrounded by ice, thoavh she still 
floated in a sort of basin. The wind held 
to the northward, so that we eould stand 
clear out of the ——— should it remain 
open long enough. She hy this time had 

liscovered her Qn peridous condition, as 
we perceived that she had hoisted a signal 
of distress, and we. ieard the guns she 
was firiug to call our attention to he or; but 
regard, to our own safety cot rpelled us to 
disregard them 
cleur of the ice, 

It was very dreadful to watch the stran- 

ecr, and to feel that we could render her 
no assistanez, All the hands were at the 
braces, rewly to trim the sails should the 
wind head. us; for, in that case, we should 
have to beat out of the channel, which was 
every Yustant growing narrower and nar- 
rower. The captain stood at the weather 
gangway, conning the ship. When he 
aw the ice closing in on us, he ordered 
every stitch of canvass the ship could ¢ 
to be set on her, in hopes of carxying her 
out before this should ocur. It was achance 
whether or not we should be nipped. How- 
ever, I was not so much occupied with aur 
own danger as not to keep an eye an the 
stranger, and to feel deep interest in her 
fate. 
I was in the mizzen-top, and as_I pos- 
sessed a spy-glass, I could see clearly all 
that occurred. The water on which she 
floated, was nearly smooth, though covered 
with foam, caused by the masses 
they approached each other, 
she had but a few fathoms of 
cither side of her. As vet she had flaated 
unharmed. ‘The peril was great; but th 
direction of the ice might cl lange, and she. 
might vet be free. Still on it came with 
terrific force; and I fancied that I could hear 
the edges grinding and crushing togethar. 
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COMPANION. 








The ice closed on the ill-fated ship. She 
was probably as totally unprepared to re- 
sist its pressure as we were. At first I 
thought that it lifted her bodily up, but it 
was not so, I suspect. She was too deep 
in the water for that. Her sides were 
crushed in—her stout timbers were rent 
into a thousand fragments—her tall masts 
tottered and fell, though still attached to 
the hull. For an instant I concluded that 
the ice must have separated, or perhaps 
the edges broke with the force of the con- 
cussion; foras I gazed, the wrecked mass 
of hull, and spars, and canvass, seem- 
ed drawn suddenly downward with irre- 
sistible force, and a few fragments which 
had been hurled by the force of the con- 
cussion to a distance, were all that remain- 
ed of the hapless vessel. Not a soul of 
her crew could have had time to escape to 
the ice. 

I looked anxiously; not a speck could 
be seen stirring near the spot. Such, 
thought I, may be the fate of the four hun- 
dred and forty human beings on board this 
ship, ere many minutes are over. 

I believe that I was the only person on 
board who witnessed the catastrophe. Most 
of the emigrants were below, and the few 
who were on deck, were with the crew 
watching our own progress. 

Still narrower grew the passage. Some 
of the parts we had passed through were 
already closed. The wind, fortunately, 
held fair, and though it contributed to drive 
the ice faster in on us, it yet favored our 
escape. The ship flew through the water 
at a great rate, heeling over to her ports, 
but though at times it seemed as if the 
masts would go over the sides, still the 
captain held on. A minute’s delay might 
prove our destruction. 

Every one held his breath, as the width 
of the passage decreased, though we had 
but a short distance more to make good 
before we should be free. 

I must confess that all the time I did 
not myself feel any sense of fear. I thought 
it was a danger more to be apprehended 
for others than for myself. At length a 
shout from the deck reached my ears, and 
looking round, I saw that we were on the 
outside of the floe. We were just in time, 
for the instant after, the ice met, and the 
passage through which we had come, 
was completely closed up. The order 
was now given, to keep the helm 
up, and to square away the yards, and 
with a flowing sheet we ran down the edge 
of the ice for upward of three miles, before 
we were clear of it. 

Only then did people begin to inquire 
«what had become of the ship we had lately 
seen. I gave my account, but few expres- 
sed any great commiseration for the fate 
of those who were lost. Our captain had 
had enowgh of ice, so he steered a 
course to get as fast as possible into 
more southern I:.titudes. 


Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANC}.—NO. XLVI. 
Mary Srvarr, Queen of ¥rancis 2nd of 
France. , 
Born 1542—Died 1587. 


Mary Stuart was the daughter of James 
5th of Scotland, and of Mary'de Lorraine 
Guise. She was born in the castle of Lin- 
lithgow, in Edinburg, in the year 1542. 
One week after her birth, the death of her 
father raised her to the throne under the 
guardianship of her mother, and she was 
erowned at the age of nine monthsat Stir- 
ling, by the Archbishop of Saint Andrew's. 
The hand of Mary was sought both by 
England and France, but it was finally 
given to Francis 2nd, Dauphin of France, 
through the skilful negotiation of the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine and the Duke de Guise. 
**Mary was educated in a convent in the 
middte of the lake of Montieth with four 
other companions, all of whom bore the 
name of Mary, and the queen mother, see- 
ing her daughter safely surrounded by 
Henry Second’s troops, publicly declared, 
‘that the queen of Scotland, was affianced 
to the Dauphin of France.” In order to 
transport her in safety to France, a fleet 
awaited her coming near the coast, and she 
was placed under the charge of the Count 
de Breze, who with a military escort, con- 
ducted her in safety on board ship. They 
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were pursued by the English fleet, but 
after much manouvering, they landed their 
fair charge safe at Brest, and proceeded by 
short journeys to Saint Germain, where 
the health and education of Mary were 
both carefully attended to. At the age of 
six years, the beauty and amiability of the 
youthful queen, rendered her the idol of 
the court. ‘‘ Her form and motions were 
strikingly elegant, her features regular and 
beautiful, her eyes and hair deep brown, 
and her complexion of dazzling whiteness.” 
Mary was charming in all that she did, 
she possessed an astonishing facility for 
acquiring languages, and at the age of 
fourteen, she spoke six with fluency. In 
1550, Mary nearly fell a victim to poison, 
which was administered to her by one of 
the king’s archers of the Scotch guard, it 
is not known who instigated this man to 
commit such an act. In 1558, the Dau- 
phin who was sincerely attached to his 
affianced bride, entreated the king to al- 
low the marriage to take place; the cer- 
emony was accordingly performed at No- 
tre Dame de Paris, on a theatre expressly 
erected for the occasion in front of the church 
door. After this union, the Scottish am- 
bassador presented Mary with her sceptre 
and crown, and she was styled the queen 
dauphin. England regarded with jealousy 
the advantages which this marriage con- 
ferred upon France. ‘‘Scotland became a 
prey to religious factions, and groaned un- 
der the violence of the agents’ sent by 
France, to introduce the Catholic faith, 
and Mary whoentertained great repugnance 
for the excesses committed in her name, 
became odious to her subjects.” At the 
death of Mary of England, the queen dau- 
phin who was niece to Henry 8th, assum- 
ed the title of queen of England, to the 
exclusion of Elizabeth, daughter of Anne 
Boleyn, whom the Catholics considered 
illegitimate. The dauphin who became 
king in 1559, died in 1560, and Mary who 
had borne the title of queen of three king- 
doms, felt herself deprived of all, for Eliz- 
abeth’s foresight and skill rendered the 
idea of supplanting her useless. Mary 
would gladly have remained in France, 
perfectly content with the title of queen 
dowager of that kingdom only, for she 
felt that she should be far happier there, 
than in her own less polished country, 
but the politic Catherine de Medicis oppos- 
ed this, fearing that if her son Charles 9th 
married her, she would govern the empire 
of France in the king's name.”” Mary was 
deeply affected at the loss of her youth- 
ful husband, to whom she was tenderly at- 
tached. On her departure from France, 
she addressed most touching adieus to the 
land which had so hospitably sheltered her 
childhood, ‘ and leaning against the poop 
of the vessel with her eyes fixed upon the 
coast, she burst into tears when the land 
grew distant, and remained five hours in 
the same attitude, constantly repeating 
‘adieu France, adieu France.’” She 
could not be persuaded to take any nour- 
ishment that night, and reclined on a car- 
pet on deck, that she might take a last 
look at her cherished France, when the 
day broke. Mary’s pretensions to the 
throne of England drew on her the hatred 
of Elizabeth, who, informed of her return, 
sent out vessels to arrest her rival. Mary 
however escaped under cover of a thick 
fog, and after five days sail, made her en- 
try into Edinburg. Although Elizabeth 
tried to arrest her, yet the two queens were 
for a time on amicable terms, and exchang- 
ed valuable presents; but the queen of 
Scotland was the dupe of Elizabeth’s de- 
ceitful professions of friendship, which, 
however did notlast long. Mary encour- 
aged the Catholics in England, and Eliza- 
beth excited the Protestant faction in Scot- 
land, thus religious difference produced 
dissensions between these two queens, who 
governed in the same island. Instead of 
marrying some one who could have pro- 
teeted her against her enemies, Mary mar- 
ried in 1565, her young cousin Henry Stu- 
art, Lord Darnley, who was a grandson of 
Henry 8th, and like Mary, a Catholic and 
on aspirant to the throne of England. Af- 
ter this, the queen bestowed the title of 
king upon her husband, who did not live 
long to enjoy it, for he was attacked with 
indisposition, at the house of his father at 
Glasgow, and was persuaded to remove by 
the queen to a house belonging to the col- 
legiate prevost of St. Marcy’s, where he 
died, and his death is by some attributed 
to her, in order that she might marry Lord 





Bothwell, who is said to have written let- 
ters to the queen, in the answers to which 
she accceded to the assassination of Henry. 
This however, is fully contradicted by a 
volume, called ‘* Historical and Critical 
Researches on the principal proofs of the 
accusations brought against Mary Stuart.” 
This is a work entitled to credit, and the 
author is supported by extracts which can- 
not we think, be opposed with justice, 
therefore this injured and unfortunate 
queen should be pitied rather than calum- 
niated. It is certain, however, that Mary 
cid marry Bothwell soon after the death of 
Henry Darnley, and in consequence of the 
belief of the people in her guilt, they re- 
volted, and Mary was besieged in the cas- 
tle of Bothwick, where, abandoned by her 
cowardly husband, she fell into the pow- 
er of the insurgents, who conducted her 
to Edinburg, all the way displaying to her 
view a banner on which was painted a rep- 
resentation of Darnley’s corpse. Having 
no vessel to convey her to France, Mary 
proceeded to England, and claimed protec- 
tion of Elizabeth, who told her that she 
woul protect her when she had cleared 
herself of the crimes which had been im- 
puted to her. The father of Lord Darnley, 
Lord Lenox, now demanded justice for the 
murder of his son, and Elizabeth, forgetful 
of the rights of hospitably, arrogated to 
herself the power of arresting the Queen 
of Scotland, and issued orders for her trial. 
That narrow minded woman could not 
even bear to hear the name of her beauti- 
ful cousin spoken in her presence, and she 
was now so revengeful, that she could 
not rest satisfied until the head of her 
lovely rival rolled on the scaffold. 

It is said that Elizabeth descended from 
the dignity ofa woman and a queen, so 
far as to lay snares for Mary, that she might 
find an excuse for punishing that queen for 
plotting against her life and throne, as in 
case of her death Mary would succeed her. 
Elizabeth thought proper, however, to pro- 
long the captivity of Mary for the space of 
nineteen years. She unceasingly over- 
whelmed her with humiliations, and in 
short took every means to make her victim 
miserable, and if Mary had been guilty 
of the crimes imputed to her, the treat- 
ment which she received from Elizabeth, 
would seem sufficient to make reparation 
forthem. Mary offered to renounce all 
claim to the throne of England, if Eliza- 
beth would but grant her her liberty, but 
in vain, for this hard hearted and cruel 
queen was not satisfied until by means of 
false accusations, and a sort of sham trial, 
the queen of Scotland was condemned to 
death. Mary was executed in the year 
1587, at the age of forty-four. She died 
calmly, forgiving her enemies, and declar- 
ing with her,latest breath, her innocence of 
the crimes imputed to her. Her greatest 
crimes in the opinion of some historians, 
consisted in the possession of superior 
talents and beauty, and in the right which 
she claimed to the throne of England. Her 
death indelibly stains the character of 
Queen Elizabeth. EstTELtLeE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE TWO PARTIES. 


‘And so Lizzie Green is going to have a 
party, and intends not to invite me,” said 
little Julia Black, ** but I don’t care, for 
mother always gives me a large party every 
winter, and I shall not invite her.” 

This conversation passed between two 
little girls, who were apparently about 
twelve years of age, as they were on their 
way to school. 

** Well,” said the other, whose name was 
Jane Kinsley, “she has invited me, and 
that is all I care for, and mother says I may 
go too.” 

This brought them to the school-house, 
in which a number of girls were entering. 
The school-teacher’s name was Richmond, 
who was very strict, but at the same time 
very kind. The school was situated on 





the Passaic river, and surrounded by tall 
trees, pith a large play-ground, at its back, 
| which rendered its situation very pleasant. 
| Friday being the day appointed for the 

party, as it was the most convenient for 
_ the echool girls, very few lessons were per- 
_ fectly recited on that day, and on the eve- 
ning of the same a large number of girls 





might be seen entering a parlor, brightly 
lighted by acheerfu) fire. The little girl 
who gave the party, was dressed in simple 
white, and her cheeks red with excitement, 
gave her a very beautiful ?and animated 
appearance. The commencement of the 
evening was spent in pleasant conversa- 
tion, which was followed by various plays, 
and everything was conducted with gaiety 
and happiness, so that without any great 
display of fashion or style, the party was 
enjoyed by all present. It was not until 
12 o'clock, that the little girls were all at 
their own homes, not tired and feeling 
that they had spent an unpleasant evening, 
but every one full of happiness and mirth, 
increased by the merry sleigh-rides, that 
many of them who lived far away enjoyed. 

The next week in school was spent very 
pleasantly by all, excepting Julia Black, 
who felt dissatisfied with every one, espec- 
ially when she heard the girls talking of 
the pleasant time at Lizzie Green’s party. 
Shortly afterwards, Julia Black gave her 
party, which was conducted very different- 
ly from that just mentioned. Only a few 
of the school-girls had been invited, as not 
many of them were thought fashionable 
enough to attend a party of so stylish a 
description. It was indeed luxurious, 
but all was outward show, instead of in- 
ward happiness, and, although the display 
by which it was marked, was much more 
apparent than at the party of Lizzie Green, 
yet, not half the enjoyment was experienc- 
ed by her young companions. 

Things continued at school as usual, 
when one morning in Spring, Julia brought 
a message from her father, saying, that he 
did not consider the school fashionable 
enough for his daughter, and that he would 
be obliged to take her away. No feeling 
of sorrow attended her departure from the 
school, for while she had been there, she 
had always been complaining and dissatis- 
fied. Her teacher told her, that she hoped 
at another school, she would cause less 
trouble than she had given her, for, if she 
did not change her course of action, she 
would never be esteemed by her teacher, 
or by her companions. 

Let us now pass over twenty years, and 
find Miss R.’s scholars all grown up, many 
of them married, and even one of them tak- 
ing her place, as she has removed to the 
country. On the 29th of December, when 
the ground is all covered with snow, we 
see a large sleigh, furnished with comfor- 
table buffalo robes, standing before a neat 
and handsome little cottage. Is it Julia 
Black, who issues from the door, and 
jumps into the sleigh? No! Mrs. Black 
and family have been reduced to poverty, 
and often do they regret the way in which 
they spent their lives, years before, with- 
out taking one glance into the future. It 
is no one else than Lizzie Green, (now 
Mrs. Johnson) with two charming little 
girls, one about six and the other three 
years old. She is accompanied by two or 
three other ladies, whom we recognize as 
the old scholars who formerly attended 
Miss R.’s school. The trees clothed ina 
robe of white, the ground thickly covered 
with snow, and the merry sound of the 
sleigh-bells, add to the pleasure of this 
company. After riding about eight miles, 
they alight at Jane Kinsley’s (now Mrs. 
Cooper’s) where they are welcomed by 4 
blazing fire, and a good dinner, both of 
which are alike agreeable, while the birds 
singing by the fireside, and the little kit 
ten on the hearth, bespeak there comfort 
and happiness. After passing a pleasant 
afternoon, they start for home, arriving a 
ten o’clock, having on their return enjoyed 
a pleasant ride by moonlight. Their et 
rand to Mrs. Cooper’s was to see if some 
thing could not be done for Mrs. Black's 
family, who, on the death of Mr. Black, 
lost all that they had, and were now oblig- 
ed to work hard to get a living for them- 
selves, which in their former days, they 
would have eonsidered a great disgrace. 

The object of Mrs. Johnson’s visit was 
successful, and when they returned home, 
the hearts of all were light. The nex! 
day assistance was rendered, and we find 
Mrs. Black’s family in two months time 
quite comfortably settled. Often after 
wards, did Mary speak of her party, and 
that of her friend Lizzie Green, and the 
view which she had of poverty in thos 
days, and often she regretted the non-ir 





provement of her school-days, when she 
had so good an opportunity. 
We will now leave them all, doing pr? 
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Mrs. Johnson, Cooper and 
Black, all residing near one another, are 
the best of friends, and the children of the 
former attending the seme school, and be- 
ing so much together has caused the dis- 
trict to be called the happy district of V. 











Religion. 
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ALMOST A CHRISTIAN. 


James Manning was piously educated, 
anid gave early promise .of making an in- 
telligent and useful Christian. His docil- 
ity and amiableness, while a small boy, 
were often the subjects of remark. He 
seemed attentive to religious instruction, 
and was fond of the Sabbath school and 
the sanctuary. Few of his age could re- 
peat more ‘texts of Scripture, or answer 
more questions in the catechism. He not 
only said his prayers night and morning, 
but often told his wants to God in his 
own childish language. 

To his pious mother he often put ques- 
tions, which indicated much thoughtful- 
ness on religious subjects. Sometimes 
when other children were at play, he was 
reading his Bible and learning his verses 
for the Sabbath school. But usually, James 
was a child among children, fond of play, 
cheerful and sportive. 

After the somewhat sudden death ofa 
neighbor’s child, about his age, his moth- 
er took occasion to call his attention to 
the subject of death and eternity. “James,” 
said she, “‘ what would become of you, if 
you should die suddenly, like John Hop- 
kins?” 

“TI don’t know, mother, bat I hope the 
Lord would have mercy on me, and take 
me to heaven.” 

“The Lord has mercy on those who fear 
and love him. Have you any reason to 
think that you love him?” 

“T don’t know that I have any good 
reason to think so; but I have always 
thought that I loved him.” 

“ My son, our blessed Saviour says, ‘If 
any man love me, he will keep my sayings.”’ 
Now, according to this evidence of love, 
do you really think that you love him?” 

**No, mother, I have not that evidence ; 
there-are some of his sayings, or commands, 
which I have not kept.” 

“Which of them do you recollect to 
have disobeyed ?”’ 

“Once when Uzal Brown threw me 
down and hurt me, when I had been doing 
nothing to him, I swore at him, and thus 
disobeyed the third commandment; I have 
in a great many ways failed of keeping the 
fourth commandment, which tells us to re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
You know, mother, that I have not always 
honored and obeyed you and father, ac- 
cording to the fifth commandment; and if 
he that hates another, or is angry with 
him without a cause, or calls him Raca, 
ora fool, is a murderer, then I have often 
broken the sixth commandment. I have 
sometimes taken apples, and _ peaches, 
and other fruit from our neighbors’ or- 
chards, without asking leave, and have 
thus broken the eight commandment: 
and when I have seen William Dives’ fine 
clothes, and morocco boets, and otter cap, 
Ihad a strong desire for them, and thus 
failed of keeping the tenth commandment. 
Besides these things which show that I 
have not kept Christ’s sayings, and, of 
course, do not love him, I have not loved 
others as myself, and have hated my enc- 
mies.” 

‘*Tam astonished, my son, to hear so 
many proofs of your want of love to the 
blessed Saviour, who died for you; but I 
am glad to find you, in some measure, sen- 
sible of your short comings, and hope you 
will now think on your ways and turn to 
the Lord.”’ 

“I know and acknowledge that I ama 
Sinner, and I begin to look on my state 
and prospects very differently from what I 
used to look upon them.” 

“You see, by your own confession, that 
your ‘ heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked,’ and that you must 
have a new heart, or you cannot be saved. 
You see that, instead of loving God as you 
thought you did, you have acted as though 
you hated him, which shows that your 
heart deceived you, for actions tell the 
truth as plainly as words do.” 

“*T see, dear mother, that I am all wrong. 
I feel the force of our Saviour’s remark, 





‘Except a man be born again, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven.’ Do pray 
for me, that the Lord would give me a new 
heart, and that I may be born again.” 

** That I am always doing, but you are 
not to wait, as a passive recipient of di- 
vine grace. Those who sincerely confess 
their sins and forsake them, shall find mer- 
cy. You have confessed many of your sins 
to your mother—you must also confess them 
to God, and repent that you have sinned 
against him, and show your penitence by 
forsaking them; you must also ‘ believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ as your Saviour 
from sin, as saith the apostle John; ‘ As 
many as receive him (Christ) to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God ; even 
to them that believe on his name; who were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

*©O mother, I want to be saved—I want 
to be happy, but I greatly fear that relig- 
ion would make me less happy, than I now 
am, and on this account, I would like to 
put it off a little longer.” 

“But have you forgotten how suddenly 
John Hopkins was called away, and that 
he was not much older than you are? By 
putting off seeking the Lord now, you are 
liable to lose your soul. You say you want 
to be saved, but you cannot be saved if 
you die in your sins.” 

““I see there is danger in delay, and I 
am almost persuaded to be a Christian 
now.” 

“But do not stop with being almost 
persuaded. Like the prodigal, determine 
and say, ‘I will arise and go to my Fa- 
ther.’”’ 

During this interesting interview be- 
tween Mrs. Manning and her son, his eyes 
often filled with tears, showing that the 
fountain of emotion was troubled. But 
like others of his age, he anticipated great 
enjoyment in worldly things. He thought 
religion would put a damper on his child- 
ish aspirations, and nearly destroy all his 
earthly comfort. Yet when he left his 
mother on this occasion, he was half re- 
solved to seek the favor of God, and make 
a preparation for heaven his first business. 
But when he came to mingle again with 
his youthful associates, his impressions and 
resolutions were soon forgotten. He was 
only almost a Christian. .He said to the 
Divine Spirit, “* Go thy way for this time ; 
when I have a convenient season, [ will 
call for thee.’”"—Independent. 








Benevolence. 








A HANDSOME PRESENT. 


Not long ago, a friend sent us a rich, 
rare present, in the shape of the copy of a 
letter written twenty years ago, by a lady 
of great literary distinction, to her cousin, 
who now graces one of the most honorable 


official stations in the Empire State. It 


was written on the eve of his marriage, 
and accompanied by a pair of blue mixed 
stockings, knit by herself, as a present. 
It was sent to us for our private and perso- 
nal enjoyment; but as no restriction was 
imposed on us, and as the letter is so de- 
cidedly unequalled, and so entirely rich, 
we cannot resist the temptation to share 
the enjoyment of its perusal with our 
friends. 

We would only add, that it will endure 
being read slowly, carefully, and more than 
once: 


“Dear Cousin,—Herewith you will re- 
ceive a present of a pair of woolen stock- 
ings, knit by my own hand ; and be assur- 
ed, dear coz, that my friendship for you is 
warm as the material, active as the finger 
work, and generous as the donation. 

‘But 1 consider this present as pecu- 
liarly appropriate on the occasion of your 
marriage. You will remark, in the first 
place, that there are two individuals united 
in one pair, who are to walk side by side, 
guarding against coldness, and giving com- 
fort as long as they last. The thread of 
their texture is mixed; and so, alas, is the 
thread of life. In these, however, the white 
is made to predominate, expressing my 
desire and confidence that thus it will be 
with the color of your existence. No black 
is used, for I believe your lives will be 
wholly free from the black passiuns of 
wrath and jealousy. The darkest color 
here is blue, which is excellent, where we 
do not make it too blue. 

** Other appropriate thoughts rise to my 








mind, in regard to these stockings. The 
most indifferent subjects, when viewed by 
the mind in a suitable frame, may furnish 
instructive inferences, as saith the poet :— 
“ The iron dogs, the fuel and tongs, 
The bellows that have leathern lungs, 
The fire-wood, ashes, and the smoke, 
Do all to righteousness provoke.” 


“But to the subject. You will perceive 
that the tops of these stockings (by which 
I suppose courtship to be represented) are 
seamed, and by means of seaming, are 
drawn into a snarl, but afterwards comes a 
time. when the whole is made plain, and 
continues so to the end and final toeing 
off. By this, I wish to take occasion to 
congratulate yourself, that you are now 
through with seaming, and have come to 
plain reality. Again, as the whole of 
these comely stockings was not made at 
once, but by the addition of one little 
stitch after another, put in with skill and 
discretion, until the whole presents the 
fair equal piece of work which you see ; 
life does not consist of one great action, 
but millions of little ones combined; and 
so may it be with your lives. No stitch 
dropped when duties are to be performed 
—no widening made where bad principles 
are to be reproved, or economy is to be 
preserved ; neither seaming nor narrowing 
where truth and generosity are in question. 
Thus every stitch of life made right and 
set in the right place—none either too 
large or too small, too tight or too loose; 
Thus may you keep on your smooth and 
even course, making existence on one fair 
and consistent piece—until, together, hav- 
ing passed the heel, you come to the very 
toe of life, and here in the final narrowing 
off, and dropping the coil of this emblemat- 
ical pair of companions, and comforting as- 
sociates, nothing appears but white, the 
token of innocence and peace, of purity 
and light—may you, like these stockings, 
the final stitch being dropped, and the 
work completed, go together from the place 
where you were formed, to a happier state 
of existence, a present from earth to heav- 
en,—hoping that these stockings and admo- 
nitions may meet a cordial reception, I re- 
main in the true blue friendship, seemly, 
yet without seaming. 

Yours, from top to toe, 


” 














Natural fjistorp. 








CHASE OF A FAWN. 


A pretty little fawn had been brought in 
very young from the woods, and nursed 
and petted by a lady in the village, until 
it had become as tame as possible. It was 
graceful, as those little creatures always 
are, and so gentle and playful, that it be- 
came a great favorite, following the differ- 
ent members of the family about, caressed 
by the neighbors, and welcome everywhere 

One morning, after gamboling about as 
usual, until weary, it threw itself down in 
the sunshine, at the feet of one of its friends 
upon the steps of a store. There came 
alonga countfyman, who for several years 
had been a Lunter by pursuit, and who 
still kept several dogs; one of the hounds 
came with him to the village on this occa- 
sion. The dog as it approached the spot 
where the fawn lay, suddenly stopped ; the 
little animal saw him, and darted to its 
feet. It had lived more than half its life 
among the dogs of the village, and had ap- 
parently lostall fear of them; but it seem- 
ed now to know instinctively that an ene- 
my was at hand. In an instant a change 
came over it; and the gentleman who re- 
lated the incident, and who was standing 
by at the moment, observed that he had 
never in his life seen a finer sight than the 
sudden arousing of instinct in that beauti- 
ful creature. 

In a second, its whole character and ap- 
pearance seemed changed, all its past hab- 
its were forgotten, every wild impulse was 
awake! its nostrils dilated, its eye flash- 
ing. In another instant, before the spec- 
tators had thought of the danger, before 
its friends could secure it, the fawn was 
leaping wildly through the streets, and 
the hound in full pursuit. The bystand- 
ers were eager to save it; several persons 
instantly followed its track; the friends 
who had long fed and fondled it, calling 
the name it had hitherto known in vain. 

The hunter endeavored to whistle back 
his dog, but with no better success. In 
half a minute the fawn had turned the 





first corner, dashing onward toward the 
lake, and throwing itself into the water. 
But if for a moment the startled creature 
believed itself safe in the cool bosom of the 
lake, it was soon undeceived; the hound 
followed in hot and eager chase, while a 
dozen village dogs joined blindly in the 
pursuit. 

Quite a crowd collected on the bank; 
men, women and children, anxious for the 
fate of the little animal known to them all; 
some threw themselves into boats, hoping 
to interrupt the hound before he reached 
his prey; but the plashing of the oars, the 
voices of the men and boys, and the bark- 
ing of the dogs, must have filled the beat- 
ing heart of the poor fawn with torror and 
anguish, as though every creature on the 
spot where it had once been caressed and 
fondled, had suddenly turned into a dead- 
ly foe. 

It was soon seen that the little animal 
was directing its course across a bay 
toward the nearest borders of the forest, 
and immediately the owner of the hound 
crossed the bridge, running at full speed 
in the same direction, hoping to stop his 
dog as he landed. On the fawn swam, as 
it never swam before, its delicate head 
scarcely seen above the water, but leav- 
ing a disturbed track, which betrayed its 
course alike to anxious friends and fierce 
enemies. As it approached the land, the 
exciting interest became intense. The 
hunter was already on the same line of 
shore, calling loudly and ungrily to his 
dog, but the animal seemed to have quite 
forgotten his master’s voice in the pitiless 
pursuit. The fawn touched the land—in 
one leap it had crossed the narrow piece of 
beach, and in another instant, it would 
reach the cover of the woods. The hound 
followed, true to the scent, pointing at the 
same spot on the shore; his master, anx- 
ious to meet him, had run at full speed, 
and was now coming up at the same crit- 
ical moment. Would not the dog listen 
to his voice, or could the hunter reach him 
in time to seize and control him? A shout 
from the village bank proclaimed that the 
fawn had passed out of sight into the for- 
est; and at the same instant, the hound 
as he touched the land, felt the hunter’s 
strong arm clutching his neck. The worst 
was believed to be over; the fawn was 
leaping up the mountain side, and its ene- 
my under restraint. The other dogs, see- 
ing their leader cowed, were easily man- 
aged. A number of persons, men and boys 
dispersed themselves through the wood in 
search of the little creature, but without 
success ; they all returned to the village, 
reporting that the animal had not been 
seen bythem. Some persons thought that 
after its fright had passed over, it would 
return of its own accord. It had worna 
pretty collar, with its owner’s name engrav- 
ed upon it, so that it could be easily 
known from any other fawn that might be 
straying about the woods. 

Before many hours had passed, a hunter 
presented himself to the lady whose pet 
the little creature had been, and showing 
a collar with her name upon it, said he had 
been out into the woods, and saw a fawn 
in the distance; the little animal, instead 
of bounding away as he expected, moved 
toward him; he took aim, fired and shot 
it to the heart. When he found the col- 
lar about its neck, he was very sorry that 
he had killed it. And so the poor little 
thing died. One would have thought that 
terrible chase would have made it afraid of 
man; but no, it forgot the evil, and re- 
membered the kindness only, and came to 
meet asa friend the hunter who shot it. 
It was long mourned by its best friend. 

{ Miss Cooper's ‘* Rural Hours.” 


LITTLE SPIDERS. 

I was ina hot-house, not long since, 
where there were some very curious and 
valuable plants which had been brought 
from a foreign country. . The gardener 
was busily engaged in washing, with a 
sponge and water, every leaf and tendril 
of these plants. I could see no enemy, 
and no occasion for so much trouble ; but 
the gardener was vehement in his outcry 
against a very small red spider, which he 
said, except he could get rid of it, would 
soon kill his favorite plants. In vain did 
I endeavor to discover this little enemy, 
and I could almost have doubted its ex- 
istence, had he not shown me the ravages 
that had been committed by an enemy of 
the same kind on another of his plants. 
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The speckled fading leaf that yet remain- 
ed on the plant, and the many dead leaves 
strewed around it, with the evident marks 
upon them of the destructive work of this 
little enemy, seeming to cry aloud in mine 
ears, ** Trifle not with little sins, but 
watch and pray against them, for they are 
like the little foxes that spoil the vines.” 








TALES OF PERSECUTION.—NO- LI. 
THE PIOUS SHOEMAKER. 

Robert Nairn, a shoemaker in Napierston, 
Scotland, was one that adhered to the Cove- 
nant, and refused to attend on the ministry of 
one who had been thrust upon the parish by 
a persecuting government. He was fined for 
that refusal, and paid his fine. 

His persecutors now determined to enter 
upon harsher measures. He was, in conse- 
quence, obliged to give up his employment, 
and leave his family. The sheriff often came 
and searched his house for him, and on such 
occasions, some of his property was always 
carried off. In the month of February, 1685, 
his house was visited by the officers, who be- 
haved with great violence andcruelty. They 
came at midnight, and entered the house with 
drawn swords. Mrs. Nairn was greatly alarm- 
ed, and fled into the open fields, carrying a 
babe inher arms. The officers searched the 
house, but found no one within, but three chil- 
dren, and a servant maid. The eldest child 
was a boy about fourteen years of age. They 
held their drawn swords over his head, and 
threatened to kill him if he did not tell them 
where his father was. He was not able to do 
80. 

The other two children they turned out of 
bed, and carried away their bed-clothes. The 
maid they held a prisoner, till she found bail to 
answer when called. 

At another time during this same winter, 
Mr. Nairn ventured home to see his wife and 
children. His persecutors soon got notice of 
it, and sent to seize him. He heard them ap- 
proaching the house, and ran. They pur- 
sued him, and fired at him, and narrowly miss- 
ed him. He succeeded in reaching a wood 
about a mile from his house, and concealed 
himself from their view. He caught a severe 
cold, by laying there, and was taken very sick. 
He came to his house that he might have 
shelter and care during his illness. His per- 
secutors heurd of it, and sent officers with or- 
ders to bring him whether he was able to 
come or not. His landlord, Mr. John Macallis- 
ter, hearing of the cruel order, detained the 
officers at his house while he sent and had Mr. 
Nairn carried to a barn where he lay that 
night. The next day he was carried to a 
friend’s house, where he died in peace. 

The malice of’ his foes did not cease with 
his death. They interfered to prevent his 
body from receiving decent Christian burial. 

To prevent trouble to the family in which 
be died, his body was carried to his own house. 
His friends sent for the parish mort-cloth or 
pall, but it was in the hands of the curate on 
whose ministry the deceased had declined to 
attend, and was refused. When the beadle 
went to dig the grave in the church-yard, the 
Curate caine and drove him out, and locked the 
gate. 

At the funeral, before the company had dis- 
persed, the widow and her oldest son were ar- 
rested for having made use of some of their 
own property, which had been attached by the 
officers, and it cost them a large sum before 
they could get released. 

In the spring, the persecutors were informed 
that some goods belonging to Nairn’s family, 
were in a neighbor’s house, They immediate- 
ly seized them, and then went and took Mrs. 
Nairn from her bed, and carried her to prison, 
where she lay till she promised to attend the 
church of “the persecutors, and found bail to 
that end. 

Mr. Nairn was an industrious, peaceful, pious 
man, whose conscience forbade him attending 
the ministry of those who put the king in the 
place of Christ, as the head of the church. By 
yielding to the demands of power, he might 
have lived undisturbed in the bosom of his fam- 
ily; but by so doing, he would have violated 
his conscience—which he regarded as a great- 


er evil, Je As 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Stories oN THE SHORTER CaTEcHISM, by 
John 'l'odd, D. D., Vol. 2. Published by 
Hopkins, Bridgeman & Co., Northampton. 
Sold by C. C. Dean, B. B. Mussey and oth- 
ers, Boston. 

All parents and teachers who have attempt- 
ed to instruct small children in the Assembly’s 
Catechism, have felt the need of some illustra- 
tions to bring the most important truths and 
doctrines down to the capacities of the pupil. 
Dr. Todd has a very happy faculty for story 
telling; he succeeded admirably in the first 
Volume, and we doubt not every child will 
find equal assistance and interest in the sec- 
ond; andthe result will be, that the most able 
and comprehensive formulary of Christian doc- 
trines ever written, will be clearly understood 
by those who give their minds to the subject. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Windham, Feb. 22, 1850. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir,—I have taken your 
valuable paper a year, and have been much 
interested in its contents, especially Aunt Fan- 
ny’s letters. I hope she will continue to write 
for your young readers. Father has given me 
a dollar which I enclose, to pay for the Youth’s 


Companion another year. Please direct to 
Eliza F. Park, Windham, N. H. 





Variety. 


A FAMILY SCENE. 


The following little scene is by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney. It should teach our young readers 
the importance of being able to render them- 
selves useful in the time of misfortune. Such 
conduct is truly noble. 

“ T have lost my whole fortune,” said a mer- 
chant, as he returned one evening to bis home: 
“ we can no longer keep our carriage; we must 
leave this large house. The children can no 
longer go to expensive schools. Yesterday, I 
was arich man—to-day, there is nothing that 
I can call my own.” 

“ Dear husband,” said the wife, “ we are still 
rich in each other and in ourchildren. Money 
may pass away, but God has given us a better 
treasure in active hands and loving hearts.” 

“Dear father,” said the children, “do not 
look so sober. We will help you to get a living.” 

“ What can you do, poor things ?” said he. 

* You shall see—you shall see!” said sever- 
al voices. It is a pity if we have been to 
school for nothing. Tow can the father of 
eight children be poor? We shall work and 
make you rich again.” 

Such a wife and such children, are true 
riches to any man. 

—_—_~——_ 
YOUNG FEMALES USEFUL. 

In the fifth chapter of 2nd Kings is an ac- 
count of the: cure of Naaman, Captain of the 
army of Syria, of the leprosy, through the in- 
strumentality of a little maid, who had been 
taken a captive from the Israelites. Our 
young readers will do well to read it often. 

We have another account of the usefulness 
ofa young girl. We find it in the history of 
events that took place about three hundred 
years after the Saviour came into the world. 
A people called Goths, in war with the Ro- 
mans, took a young girl prisoner and carried 
her into their country. She had become a 


Christian. The Goths knew nothing about 
Christianity. This girl was faithful. She felt 


so much of the love of Christ, she kept talking 
about him. She would pray and praise God 
both night and day. The ignorant Goths did 
not know what tomake of it. They asked her 
what good could come of so mueh praying and 
singing. She answered, “It is thus that Christ 
the Son of God is to be honored.” We have 
not the particulars of the effect of her labors. 
We only know that the Goths owed their first 
knowledge of the Christian religion to this 
event. ‘Thus God often works by means that 
some may regard small. 
—~—_—_ 
“ALL THE RESOLUTIONS.” 

“ Not long since, a missionary meeting was 
held among the negroes in the West Indies, at 
which the following resolutions were passed ; 
1. We will all give something; 2. We will 
all give as God has enabled us; 3. We will 
all give willingly. At the close of the meet- 
ing, a leading negro took his seat at the ta- 
ble, in order to mark down the sum each came 
forward to give. A large number came and 
laid their contributions upon thé table, some 
more, some less. Among the number who 
came up, was a rich old colored man, as rich as 
al] the others put together, who threw down on 
the table a small silver coin. “Take dat back 
again,” said the African receiver of the money 
seated atthe table. “ Dat may be accordin to 
de first resolution, but not accordin to de sec- 
ond.” The rich old man accordingly took it 
up, and hobbled back to his seat in a great 
rage. One after another came forward, and 
almost all giving more than himself, he was 
fairly ashamed, and again threw down a piece 
of money on the table, saying, “ dar, take dat.” 














It was a valuable piece of gold, but it was giv- 
en so ill-temperedly, that the man at the table 
again answered, “No, dat don’t do yet. It 
may be accordin to de first and second reso- 
lutions, but not accordin to de Jast;” and 
again the old man took up his coin. Still an- 
noyed at himself and all around him, he sat a 
long time, till nearly all were gone, and then 
came to the table, and with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, (the man was a Christian,) willingly 
gave a large sum to the treasurer. ‘The re- 
ceiver, as he marked down the amount, ex- 
claimed, “ Well, den, dat em accordin lo all 
de resolutions.” 
———_—_—~+——__ 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM DROWNING 


A correspondent of the Atlas February 24th, | 


says :—“] was a distant witness of a distres- 
sing scene, on Saturday, which I could hardly 


believe to have been possible, had I not seen | 


it. A boy, seven or eight years old, had fallen 
through the ice in the “ Boston Frog Pond,” 
and although on and around the Pond there 
were, perhaps, a hundred persons, to be sure, 
mostly little boys, yet he rose to the surface 
and sunk four times—the last time the poor 
little fellow’s hand only being visible ; still no 
one plunged in to his assistance, and he suuk, 
never to rise again of his own accord, when, 
after having been under long enough, as it ap- 
peared to me, for life to have become extinct, 
a good-hearted sailor hearing the cutery, ard 
not fearing a cold bath, rushed in and succeed- 
ed in raising him from the bottom, and his 
hearty sobs soon afterwards gave evidence 
that he was not entirely drowned, This inci- 
dent satisfied me of one thing—that children 
may be drowned in the “ Frog Pond,” and it 
ought to be a warning to parents to caution 
their children from being so venturesome as 
they now are.” 
a 
CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. 

Teachers should never forget, that more 
wisdom and discretion are often required in an- 
swering the questions of children, than in re- 
plying to the remarks of those who, though old- 
erin years, in many cases think and reflect 
less ; for many children in their way, can turn 
over a teacher’s answer in their own minds, 
and will not be satisfied unless they are con- 
vinced. 

“ What is to be done with all the horses in 
heaven?” was the question of a little boy. A 
relative answered, * There are no horses in 
heaven.” “ What became of Elijah’s horses?” 
was the ready response of the child. 

There was no reason to fear that the person 
appealed to could not satisfy the little inquirer, 
but we think the anecdote forcibly says to the 
instructors of the young, “ Do not think lightly 
of the questions of children, and well consider 
what answers you should give them.” We 
little know what may be passing in the minds 
of children to prompt the questions they put 
to us—let us take care that our replies do not 
lead them to draw inferences unfavorable to our 
understandings, lest our influence over them be 
lost; if we would leach young children, they 
must look up to us as infallible. 
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“T LOVE JESUS BETTER.” 


A little girl between six and seven years of 
age, when on her death bed, seeing her eldest 
sister with her Bible in her hand, requested her 
to read respecting Christ blessing little chil- 
dren. ‘The passage having been read, and 
the book closed, the child said, “ How kind! 
I shall soon go to Jesus—He will soon take 
me up in his arms, and bless me too—uno dis- 
ciple shall keep me away.” Her sister kissed 
her and said, “Do you loveme?” “ Yes, dear 
sister,” she replied, “but do not be angry— 
I love Jesus better.” 

It was right. She ought to love Jesus bet- 
ter than any earthly thing or human being. 
Others had loved her, but Jesus had done more 
—He had loved and died for her. Young read- 
er, love your father, love your mother, love all 
around you, but oh! love Jesus more than all 
the rest! 

‘acacia e 


A HOTTENTOT GIRL. 


A little Hottentot girl, nine years old, was 
asked how she and her young sister spent their 
time. She replied, “We often pray to our Sa- 
viour to own us as his children, to keep us from 
growing up as children of the devil. Then 
we sing verses together, which we learn at 
school. Sometimes we help old mother Lydia 
to work, and she gives us a piece of bread for 
our labor, for our parents are a great way off; 
and when they are at home, we have to dig 
for roots in the field to satisfy our hunger, for 
they are very poor, and have little to give us.” 

Es 


INFLUENCE OF THE ELDEST CHILD. 


The eldest child will be a model after which 
the younger members of the family will be 
fashioned. The taste, the habits, the charac- 
ter of the one, will very likely be copied by the 
others. How great the responsibility of the 
parent in the culture and training then of the 
eldest child! 

—— 
PIETY AND POLICY. 

Piety and policy are like Martha and Mary, 
sisters. Martha fails if Mary helps not, and 
Mary suffers if Martha be idle. Happy is that 











You'll never be pained with another!” 
i 


kingdom v here Martha comp.ains of Mary, but 

most happy where Mary complies with Martha, 

Whe-e pic ty and policy go hand in hand, there 

war shall be just ani peace shall be honorable, 
ae rey 


GOING 10 LAW. 

Judge Burnett being applied to by an old 
farmer for his advice in a law suit, heard his 
case with great patience, and then asked him, 
if he had ever put in a lottery. “No sir,” said 
the farmer, “I hope I have too much prudence 
to run suchrisks.” Then take my advice, my 
good friend, and suffer any inconvenience rath- 
er thango to law, as the chances are more 
against you there than in any lottery.” 

er ara 
POLITENESS AT HOME. 

Always spexk with the utmost politencss and 
defrence to your parents and friends. Some 
children are polite and civil everywhere else 
except at home; butthere they are rnde enough, 
Shaneful! Nothing sits so gracefully upon 
children, and nothing makes themso lovely as 
habitual respect aud dutiful deportment  to- 
wards their parents and superiors. It makes 
the plainest tace beautiful, and gives to every 
common action a nameless but peculiar charm, 

Sloth, like rast, consumes faster than labor 
wears, while the used key is always bright. 
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THE MARINER'S TOME. 
The Mariner’s home—O say can ye tell 
W here the sailor may tind him a home to dwell ? 
Is it on the sea, ’inid the raging blast, 
In the straining ship to the heavens tost? 
Is that the mariner’s only rest, 
Tossed wildly about on the billow’s crest ? 
The Mariner’s home—O say is it there 
Where the nad winds howl through the mid- 
night air ? 
O there-have | been, and I’ve felt the power, 
The sorrow, the dread of that awful hour. 
Say, is that dark vision of element’s strife, 
The only repose of the mariner’s life ? 
The Mariner’s home—Ah, the only rest 
Of the sailor is found ’neath the ocean’s breast; 
In all the wide worid, go seek where ye will, 
By the ocean’s broad margin, the glad moun- 
tain rill, 
In all his wide wand’rings, where’er ye may 
roam, ; 
The earth has no spot for the mariner’s home. 
Leren. 
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GOCD \E MIGHT DO. 

We all might do good 

Where we often do ill; 
There is always the way, 

If we have but the will; 
Though it be buta word 

Kindly breathed or supprest, 
It may guard off some pain, 

Or give peace to some breast. 
We all might do good 

In a thousand small ways— 
In forbearing to flatter, 

Yet yielding due praise— 
In spurning i!! humor, 

Reproving wrong done, 
And treating but kindly 

Each heart we have won. 


We all might do good, 
Whether lowly or great, 
For the deed is not guaged 
By the purse or estate ; 
If it be but a cup 
Of cold water that’s given, 
Like “the widow’s two mites,” 
It is something for Heaven. 
EE 
THE CAT’S APOLOGY. 
Gins. 
You must not scratch, dear Pussy-cat, 
Nor use your long, sharp claws like that ; 
Give me a nice soft paw to pat! 
Cat. 
Dear Child, that will [ gladly do! 
But let me say a word or two— 
Who hurts and teases first ? Dont you ? 


Suppose a Child may now and then 
Give to a Cat alittle pain, 
May not the poor Cat scratch again ? 
And though a blood-drop stain the arm; 
Yet neither meant the other harm; 
Then let us be good friends and warm! [S..4a. 
SEE 
CONSOLATION. 
A prim city girl 
With a frown and a curl, 

Of her lip that proclaimed her a scoffer, 
Was quite in a panic 
That John—a mechanic— 

Had affronted her pride with an “ offer.” 
“Tis exceedingly queer, 
Iacknowledge, my dear,” 

Retorted her sorrowing bro:her— 

“ But you may depend, 
To your very life’s end, 
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